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It must be noticed that these major environmental controls ran
right across the national boundaries. The presence of coal or of semi-
desert grasslands is a stronger factor than are any controls brought
about by human cultures or technology.

AN ESTIMATE OF WORLD HABITABILITY IN TERMS OF EUROPEAN DENSITIES

One of the most important estimates of the future food supplies of
the world is that given by the well-known geographer O. E. Baker in
1923.8 It is especially valuable since it shows how aridity, frost, and
rugged topography make large parts of the earth unlikely to be of much
value to mankind.

There are about fifty-two million square miles of land surface,
excluding polar lands; and of these he thinks that only about nine
million square miles are satisfactory for crops. Somewhere about half
of this is fairly fully exploited; so that at a rough estimate the final world
population will be of the order of 4,000 millions.

ARABLE LANDS OF THE EARTH
(Million square miles)

Lands
	Tropical and Subtropical
	Temperate

Too arid for crops Too cold for crops Not arable (too rugged, etc.) Pasture, but arable Cultivated at present Potential arable
	8.0
 10.0
 0.6 1.2
 3.2
	7.6 6.4 10.0 1.5 2.5 1.0

Total land area
	23.0
	29,0

A year or two before this table appeared the writer had made a more
detailed study of the possibilities of the land surface of the world, which
he divided into seventy-four more or less homogeneous regions,9 First
of all he published what seems to have been one of the first world maps
in which the isotherms represented actual temperatures (i.e., they were
not reduced to sea level). Then he showed how the densities of popula-
tion in Europe responded to temperature and rainfall, by drawing
graphs with these factors as the ordinates. In Europe, the optimum

8GeograpJiical Review, Jan., 1923.
^Geographical Review, July, 1922.